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ABSTRACT 

A rationale for counselors instructing students in 
study skills is presented in this fact sheet and research and 
assessment are discussed. A section on instructional content focuses 
on raading, notetaking, test taking, and time management. Three 
behavior modification techniques and three study skills instruction 
formats are discussed. The Study Improvement Program model is 
described. (NB) 
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Counseling for Study Skills 



Counseling and guidance professionals are Increasingly 
serving the learning and developmental needs of all students, 
rather than tt)e therapeutic or refnedial needs of a few. In the 
area of learning, study skiHs stand at the top of the list along 
with reading, writing, mathematics and reasoning. In the area 
of adolescent development, a number of tasks relate directly 
to academic achievement; for example, studying effectively, 
producing in work situations under adult peflbrmance stan- 
dards, and establishing a worker klentity. Counsek)rs* ex- 
pertise in these areas thus makes specialized study skills 
instructk)n a togical part of the counseling role at alt educa- 
tk)nal levels. 



Research and practice have increased our knowledge of 
how students ieam and do not learn. Because problems in 
academk: performance have been found to relate to study 
skills deficits and to enfx>tk)nal and personal problems, the 
complex needs of the student with academic difficulties are 
best served by an interactive learning system consisting of 
primary strategies (study skills) and support strategies 
(counseling). Successful study skills programs incorporate 
this dual approach by including: 

• Study skills instnjctk>n combined with counseling. 

• Groi^ rather than indivWual counseling. 

• High levels of warmth, empathy, and genuineness. 

• Skills instructk)n related to content material. 

• Stoictured rather than unstructured fonnats. 

• Longer programs (ten hours or more). 

• Voluntaiyparticipatk)n (at the college level). 

AssessrMfit 

To design a program capable of meeting these complex 
needs requires infonnatton about sti^dents' knowledge and 
use of general and specific siucfy methods, and about per- 
sonality characteristics which affect teaming. A wkiely used 
measure of study skills is the Sun^ of Study Habits and 
Attitudes (SSHA, by Brown & Holtzman), a 100-item inventory 
with fourscales measuring habits and attitudes: work methods 
(use of effective study procedures); delay avoklance (prompt- 
ness In completing assignments and ability to resist dis- 
tractions); teacher approval (students' feelings and opink>ns 
about teachers); and educational acceptance (students* 
approval ot educatk)nal objectives, practices and require- 
ments). Another measure is the Student Attitudes Inventory 
(SAI, by Entwistle), whk:h has 47 true-fatoe items with four 
scales: motivatton, 14 questkxis; study ntethods, 14 ques- 
tkKis; examinatkxi technKjue, nine questk)ns; and lack of dis- 
tractk>ns, ten que8tk>ns. 

Measures of learning style provMe infonnatk)n for adapting 
instructton to personal style. Although several instruments, are 
called the Learning Style Inventory (LSI), each refers to a 
slightly different view of the concept. LSI by Canfieki and 
Lafferty is a self-report ia'strument for use with junior high 
school through adult levels based on a rank ordering of 



choices for each of 30 questions. Administration time is ap- 
proximately 1 5 minutes. It can be used to develop instructional 
materials for a whole dass or for indivkjual students, lis em- 
phasis on attitudinal and affective dimensions makes it a 
useful tool for counseling. 

LSI by Dunn, Dunn and Price is a self-report instrument for 
use with grades 3-1 2 based on a rank ordering for each of 1 04 
items. Approximate administration time is 30 minutes. An 
accompanying manual suggests prescriptions to complement 
selected styles to facilitate academk: achievement. 

LSI by Kdb is a self-report instrument for young adults 
based on a rank ordering of four possible words in each of nine 
different sets. Approximate administratk>n time is 5-10 min- 
utes. Emphiusis is on awareness of personal teaming style and 
available altemative nf)odes. 

Another measure of personality is the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indk^ator (MBTt) which can be used as an initial screening 
device. This measure discriminates between those who tend 
to improve their academic perfonnance with traditional study 
skills instruction (judgers) and those who are influenced by the 
amr *nt of course structure provided (perceivers). 

Since study skills deficits are often accompanied by poor 
test performance, a tool for identifying students whose per- 
fomiance is related to person^ir^y rather than knowledge is 
useful. The Achievement Anxiety Test (AAT, by Atp^irt & 
Haber) consists of two parts, the facilitating and debilitating 
anxiety scales, and can bs used for this purpose. 



Instructional Content 

Specific instruction can be developed at all educational 
levels from basic skill building themes. They include: (1 ) locat- 
ing informatton using tables of contents, indexes, reader's 
guides, dictionaries, thesauri, encyclopedias, almanacs, li- 
braries, catak)gues, and computerized infomiation retrieval; 
(2) selecting information — determining main ideas and 
supporting detail; (3) organi^iiig infomiation —summarizing, 
notetaking, detennining organizational patterns, listening; 
(4) understanding graphic aids; (5) following simple and 
complex oral and written directk>ns; (6) developing reading 
flexibility; (7) remembering information — studying for 
examinatk>ns; (8) using time wisely; and (9) using effective 
writing skills. 

Reading. Underiining, outlining and highlighting are all 
standard methods for focusing attention and increasing 
understanding of written texts. The SQ3R and REAP methods 
require the additkHial step of processing information in a tan- 
gible way and are also wkiely used. 

The SQ3R technk^ue for reading and studyirij tc::tl:ooks 
involves five steps: (1 ) Sun^ey — glance at chapter headings, 
read summaries, detennine organizatkMi; (2) Question 
formulate questions about each section to direct further 
reading; (3) Read — while reading, actively search for an- 
swers to fomiulated questions; (4) Recite— answor questions 
without reference to the text; and (5) Review — list major 
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subpoints under Mch hMding. Notecards, notebooks and/or 
tape recorders can be useful adjuncts to this approach. 

The REAP reading and study method has four basic steps: 
Read to discover the message; Encode the message in one's 
own words; Annotate by wri^ the messa^ie in notes; Ponder 
the message by processing it through thinki' ig and discussion. 
Central to the REAP procure is the pn>cess of writing an 
annotation designed to achieve certain learning ot)jectives. 
Seven annotation fdrmats have been devetoped for use with 
different types of text (summary, thesis* question, critical, 
heuristic, intention, and motivation). 

NoleMdfig* While fewer systematic hints on how to keep 
notes havd been devised, the SR's from the Cornell Study 
(^er incorporates the basic processes of effective reading: 
Record — pick out main kleas; Reduce summarize, note 
key terms; Recite repeat key kieas to oneself; Reflect -~ 
think about content; Review-- recaH and conr)mit to rnemory. 

Teat Taking. Instructkxi in this area involves the foltowing: 
(1) test preparatkxi — frequent and planful study, adequate 
rest and diet, btocking out distradkxis; (2) hints for taking 
objective and sub)ective examinatk)ns; (3) test wiseness 
Ibltowing instnictk>ns, scanning, pacing, reviewing; (4) leam- 
ing from examinafons; (5) managing test anxiety replacing 
negative self-statements with positive ones, breatNng tech- 
nkjues, progressive relaxatton, and desensitizatk)n. 

Time M an age m ent Common components of time man- 
agenrientinstmctton include: (1 ) record keeping procedures- 
daily schedules or diaries to ktentify habits; (2) schedule plan- 
ning based on the kienttfied habits and incorporating fixed 
events; (3) life support activities; (4) leisure time; (5) study time 
bk>cked out to aHow a commitment for each course; (6) realis- 
tic goals for each study session; (7) study breaks; (8) 
coordinatk>n with indivkiual energy penods; arid (9) planned 
use of short time intervals. 

Technk)uee 

Behavk>r n^odificatkxi technk)ues, which teach people to 
control their own behavk)r and change undesirable habits, are 
readily adapted to indivkiual students and are often applied to 
infrec^ient and ineffective studying. 

Seif-Obaervalion or Self4lonitoring. The learner at- 
tempts to observe himself/herself ot)jectivety by charting, 
measuring or counting study behavk)rs. Equipment can be a 
simple paper and pencil record or sophisticated computer 
controlled monitoring. The data serve as a baseline for 
evaluating change. 

Stimulua Control. This technkyje involves changing the 
environment. Like all behavk>r, studying is under some kind of 
stimulus control, and changing the stimulus will change the 
behavjor. Finding a new, k»s8 distracting place to study is an 
example of this type of environmental diange. The knowledge 
gained from self-observatk>n technk|ues can help in under- 
standing and changing significant environmental stimuli. 

Behavioral Contracta. The leamer contracts and adminis- 
ters rewards a * ^ nt«nishments based on whether study 
has been eff^ctiv. ' not. The aim of this technkiue is to 
increase pre-selectec . oidy behavkx and reduce undesirable 
alternatives. 

Format 

Whether study skills instructkni is incorporated into the total 
cuniculum (which is often the case at the mkJdIe school and 
secondary levels) or is a separate course or workshop, a 
number of fonnats can be employed: 

A conMned lecture/peer diacuaaion/practlce fomiat 
focusing on knowledge and use of study skills and emotk>ns 
aik)W8 students to become practiced in active partkjpation in 
the learning situatkxi, and to overcome anxieties related to 
academk: problems. 

Peer tutoring/oounati(ing is an efftoient means of provkl- 
ing study skills training to large numbers of students. A suc- 
cessful peer pn)gram wi require professtonal supenrisk)n, a 
comprehensive selectkNi process, a good Kbraiy of study 



skills books and materials, coordination with counselors and 
academic advisors or teachers, indivkiual follow-up, and sup- 
port for the paraprofessional staff. 

Progra mm ed and computeriaced study skills instructions, 
written instructions and handouts, and audio- and videotapes 
are also means to reach large numbers of students with the 
use of fewer personnel. The role of the counselor instructor in 
these systems requires assessment, introduction and follow- 
up, identification of additional resources, and identification 
and expiration of related personal problems. 

The SIP Model 

The Study Improvement Program (SIP) offered to second 
semester college freshmen at the University of Rochester, 
New York, incorporates the principles suggested here (Malett. 
1983, EJ 279 214). In this model, ten paraprofessionals (five 
men, five women) are selected on the basis of recomme.ida- 
tions from staff, faculty, and student leaders; screening inter- 
views, minimum grade point average (2.7, where A = 4.0); 
and completk)n of one natural science course. 

Training consists of a three-hour seminar once a week 
(including homeworit) in bask: counseling skills, study skills 
techniques, and applicatk)ns to study behaviors of self-control 
techniques. The seminar format consists of didactic pre* 
sentations, modeling, practice, and vkleotaped feedback, with 
the goal of teaching attending, paraphrasing, questk)ning, 
reflecttor of feelings, interviewing, and related small group 
discusskHi technkfues. Seminar instructors also model the 
teaching of study skills and self-control techniques by having 
the prospective leaders function as a simulated SIP group. 

Male-female pairs of SIP leaders conduct the 11 half- 
hour group sessk)ns comprising SIP. Seven sessions are 
technkjue-oriented, directed primarily to teaching behavioral 
self-control a study technique, arid three sessions are 
semi-structured discusskms of personal factors affecting aca- 
demic pertormance. In addition, oach group member meets 
individually with a group leader twice during the semester for a 
one-hour counseling and problem solving session. The fonnat 
for indivkiual sessions consists of a review of the previous 
week*s sesskxi, formal instruction, practice and homewori< 
assignments. 

This total 1 1 sessions are as foltows: (1) introduction/self- 
control techniques; (2) time management; (3) textbook read- 
ing effidency skills; (4) discussion of the importance of grades; 
(5) stimulus control; (6) test taking and anxiety management; 
(7) discussk)n of academic and non-academic pressures; (8) 
lecture notetaking; (9) discussion of values; (10) writing 
papers; and (1 1 ) problem solving. 
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